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Coincidence in Psychical Research 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss coincidence as it 
relates to psychical research, since a major problem which 
experimenters in this field must solve has to do with the role 
of coincidence, its proper evaluation and control. It is nec- 
essary, that is, to be able to determine whether a result may 
reasonably be considered as being caused by the operation 
of some extra-chance factor, or must be attributed to chance 
alone. This problem, essentially a mathematical and statis- 
tical one, is encountered in the various fields of scientific 
endeavor, but must be particularly guarded against in the 
realm of psychical research. 


In a recent paper by the writer* Warcollier’s experiments 
were discussed. It may be remembered that one of the few 
objections to this particular research was that the nature of 
the material used was such that it did not easily lend itself 
to a precise statistical analysis—by means of which one may 
arrive at an exact evaluation of an experiment. In such 
research, which may be admirable in all other respects, it 





*M. René Warcollier’s Investigations in Telepathy, A. S. P. R. Journal, 
Dec. 1939. 
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approaches the impossible to determine with any certainty 
the role of coincidence. The problem is something like this: 


An agent sits in a closed room and draws a simple repre- 
sentation of a horse, for example. A percipient, say a friend 
of the agent, in another closed room attempts to receive 
telepathic impressions from the agent. The percipient then 
draws a likeness of a horse. The experiment might at first 
glance, then, seem to be a perfect success—transmission of 
an impression from agent to percipient without resorting to 
the ordinary senses. But the cautious and objective observer 
of such an experiment would wish to satisfy himself as to 
certain conditions of the experiment before he would allow 
that interpretation; and these conditions would concern par- 
ticularly the control of coincidental factors. These condi- 
tions, then, would have to do with (1) the means by which 
the agent selected the material to be used in the experiment, 
(2) the degree of similarity of general psychological consti- 
tution of agent and percipient, including such data as extent 
of knowledge about each other’s habits and ways of think- 
ing, and (3) the means of analyzing the experiment, once 
the data are in hand. It must be stressed that it is necessary 
to consider all of these points, for the experiment is not 
controlled if only one of these factors is controlled. These 
three items indicate specific points at which rigorous control 
procedure is necessary, and it will not do to exercise even 
perfect control at one point if the control is not extended to 
the remainder of the experiment. These items may now be 
considered in turn. 


1. The selection of material to be used. If an exact analy- 
sis is to be achieved, it is required that the object, drawing, 
or other material used in an experiment be either (1) drawn 
from an infinite or practically infinite source, or (2) drawn 
froma smaller source, the dimensions of which are definitely 
known. In the previous illustration of the case of the horse, 
for example, the agent might have been to the races that 
day, or to a horse fair, in which case the contents of his 
mind would be more concerned with animals than usual. and 
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making him more likely to select this particular impression 
for transmission. The percipient might have known of this 
visit to the horse fair, and consciously or unconsciously al- 
lowed this knowledge to influence the nature of his percept. 
The supernormal must not be proposed in relation to any 
phenomenon until all other possible explanations have been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


The telepathic experiments of Miles and Ramsden* illus- 
trate the need for control in selecting material for transmis- 
sion. In one interesting series of experiments Miles was 
the agent, Ramsden the percipient. In a typical experiment 
the agent spent the afternoon in the neighborhood of a 
citadel, beyond which were trees, boats, and a bridge. This 
general impression was selected by the agent for transmis- 
sion. The percipient on this occasion drew a picture which 
contained trees, a river, boats, and a bridge. This experi- 
ment may represent the operation of extra-chance factors, 
but we may never know with any degree of accuracy, since 
the method of selecting material was not controlled. 


In this case the agent selected for transmission the gen- 
eral idea of the scenery which had been before her all after- 
noon, and this is certainly not a random choice. Perhaps the 
percipient knew the region in which the agent spent the 
afternoon (the authors do not give information on this 
point), in which case it would be quite natural to make such 
a drawing. In any case we cannot evaluate the experiment 
exactly, since to satisfy the requirements of statistical analy- 
sis the selection of the impression to be transmitted must be 
random in nature, and the source must either be infinite or 
have clearly defined dimensions. In the above named experi- 
ment the agent should have been able to select, with no bias, 
any one (or any combination) of all the possible impressions 
from her memory, experience, associations, etc., or should 


have used a smaller, more feasible source of material about 
which more was known. 





* Experiments in Thought-Transference, by C. Miles and H. Ramsden, 
S. P. R. Proceedings, 1914, 27, 279-317. 
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Suppose, for example, that the agent had made 100 draw- 
ings on 100 paper cards, and had then shuffled the cards 
together, finally selecting one by chance, determining in this 
way the impression for attempted transmission. And sup- 
pose that the percipient likewise had a similar deck of 100 
cards, each card corresponding to a similar card in the 
agent’s deck. In such a situation the percipient, rather than 
attempting to draw what the agent draws, or thinks of, 
selects from his deck of cards the one card which he believes 
to represent the impression upon which the agent is focus- 
sing his attention. In this case there is a definite chance 
expectation, since all the dimensions of this particular uni- 
verse are known. By chance alone, then, the percipient 
should select the right card once in a hundred times, and if 
he selects the right one four times out of a hundred trials he 
presents to the statistician a deviation from expectation 
which may be exactly evaluated. 


Even using this method, however, another pitfall must 
be avoided, which is the use of too few experiments. If 
agent and percipient attempt the above experiment once, and 
the agent happens to have a card in his deck which bears 
the picture of a battleship, and, by chance, happens to select 
that drawing for transmission, and if the experiment is 
performed on a day when the agent and percipient have to- 
gether been discussing naval affairs, then a success is actu- 
ally more likely than one would expect. For this reason it is 
necessary to use large numbers of trials in order that such 
factors as recent experience, pattern formations, preference 
factors, and emotional manifestations will iron out, leaving 
the true chance of success, in the above illustration, at one 
in a hundred. The experimenter has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by using a large number of experiments. If 
any extra-chance mechanism is operating, it will be more 
reliably revealed in a large than in a small sample of data. 


The Upton Sinclair* experiments also illustrate the neces- 
sity of control of selection of material to be used. In these 





* Mental Radio, by Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, 1930. 
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very interesting experiments the agent generally drew a 
picture, which the percipient attempted to reproduce. In 
some cases a number of pictures were drawn by the agent, 
then sealed in envelopes, after which the percipient at- 
tempted to reproduce the various drawings one by one. This 
latter method is an improvement over the former, but here 
again exact analysis is impossible. The Research Officer 
of the Boston Society for Psychical Research* wrote the 
following paragraph in his discussion of these experiments: 


“No exact mathematics can be applied to such experi- 
ments as these. But, considering the multitude of objects 
and shapes which must have been familiar to both experi- 
menters, do you believe that there was 1 chance in 16 of 
the successes in Experiments 10, 11, and 12? Or more than 
1 chance in 4 for Experiments 5, 6, and 7? Or more than 
an average of 1 in 2 for the failure of the first? Multiply 
accordingly, and divide the product, let us say, by 2 for this 
failure. The result, on what I think a moderate basis, is 


1 chance in 16,777,216. Figure any other way you like, but 
be reasonable.” 


This is, of course, one way of evaluating an experiment. 
But all of the values used are approximations, approxima- 
tions which cannot possibly take account of all the contribu- 
tory factors entering into the experiment. Granted that the 
experiments are highly interesting, and apparently indicate 
the operation of extra-chance factors, yet, with the method 
used, we can never be sure just what the data mean. 


In one of these experiments, for example, the ayent drew 
a picture of a flaming match, and the percipient also drew 
such a picture, resembling that of the agent to a truly re- 
markable degree. But why did the agent happen to select 
that particular drawing for transmission? Perhaps he had 
just lit his pipe—perhaps the agent had just lit a cigarette— 
perhaps there had been that day a big fire caused by the 
careless disposal of a lighted match, about which both the 





*The Sinclair Experiments Demonstrating Telepathy, Bulletin 23, B. S. 
P. R., Boston, 1936. 
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agent and percipient were aware. The experiment was in- 
deed a striking one, the drawings being very nearly identi- 
cal, but such factors as noted above may be of extreme im- 
portance in such cases, and we can only wish that we knew 
more about the particular experiment, for without rather 


complete knowledge on such points interpretation may be 
dangerous indeed. 


2. Similarity of psychological constitution of agent and 
percipient. The factors which fall under this heading are 
of considerable importance. It has been shown in the litera- 
ture a number of times that particular agents and percipi- 
ents work well together, but produce mediocre results work- 
ing with other persons. How are such results to be ex- 
plained? Possible explanations are many, and their variety 
indicate the need for control with respect to this point. 


“Successes” in telepathic experiments are more likely to 
be obtained when the agent and percipient have known each 
other for a long time, and are acquainted with each other’s 
ways of reacting to various situations. People who know 
each other well can often predict, for example, how a person 
will react to a given situation, and such information might 


unconsciously be used in a telepathic experiment, producing 
a spurious success. 


If an agent and percipient, well known to each other, set 
about to perform a telepathic experiment having to do with 
the transmission of impressions of various colors, for ex- 
ample, the percipient might know which colors are distaste- 
ful to the agent, and which would therefore be avoided by 
him. By then avoiding these colors himself, the percipient’s 
chances for success are immediately, and illegitimately, 
increased. 


Parallel mental habits may, in fact, produce spurious re- 
sults even though agent and percipient are not known to 
each other. This does not mean, of course, that such per- 
sons will produce remarkable successes in telepathic experi- 
ments, but it does mean that a constant factor is at work, 
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which will now and then tip the beam in that direction; such 


factors must be controlled before an experiment may be 
properly analyzed. 


3. Methods of analyzing data. From a purely statistical 
viewpoint, the best kind of experiment in psychical research 
is that in which the materials used are of such nature as to 
permit an immediate and exact statement of chance expec- 
tation of success. In the case in which a regular deck of 
fifty-two playing cards is used, for example, we know that 
the chance expectation of “guessing” a card correctly is one 
in fifty-two; any deviations from this value may be treated 
with standard statistical procedures, the applicability of 
which is well recognized and utilized throughout the various 
fields of scientific research. But there are numerous reasons, 
principally psychological, why this somewhat prosaic mate- 
rial may not be used exclusively. Subjects become bored after 
working too long at routine tasks, and in order that inter- 
est be maintained at a high level, it may be necessary to use 
material of a more interesting nature, such as the simple 
drawings previously mentioned. In this case the statistical 
problems become more complex, and care must be exercised 


in interpreting the data. An illustration may clarify the 
situation. 


Suppose an agent, on each of ten successive nights, from 
a series of ten previously prepared drawings (of miscellane- 
ous subjects) selects one at random for telepathic transmis- 
sion to a number of percipients, the percipients having no 
knowledge about the nature of the ten drawings of the 
agent. The problem then is one of determining the nature 
of the relation between the drawing that the agent attempted 
to transmit at a given time and the drawings made by the 
percipients at the same time, and what we want to know 
specifically is whether this relation is such that it may be 
adequately accounted for by chance alone or whether some 
other hypothesis or interpretation is permissible. The gen- 
eral procedure in such experiments has generally resulted 
finally in a simple comparison of the agent’s and percipient’s 
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drawings, with emphasis upon the more apparent corre- 
spondences. But if the scientific method is to be applied, 
however, we must arrive at a precise numerical value which 
indicates the probability that the obtained result is not due 
to chance. This probability value, designated by the letter 
P, ranges from 0 to 1, 0 indicating no probability whatever 
that the obtained result is due to chance, 1 indicating com- 
plete certainty that the result is attributable to chance. 
The values of 0 and 1 are rarely realized, but the inter- 
mediate values are of extreme importance in dictating the 
interpretation of an experimental result. If P is .50, for 
example, the probability is 42, or 1 in 2, or “fifty-fifty” 
that a certain relation obtains, and if an experiment in psy- 
chical research yielded some such P-value that a result was 
due to chance, a supernormal hypothesis could not be main- 
tained, since chance alone would be expected to produce 
such a result half of the time. If P is .10 the chances are 1 
in 10 that the result is not due to chance, but such odds 
as these are not acceptable (in the sense of establishing a 
relationship) in scientific research. When P is as small as 
.05, however, it begins to have suggestive value, and “sig- 
nificance” is achieved when P is less than .01, indicating 
odds of more than 100 to 1 against the chance hypothesis. 
The problem in the case of the picture experiment, then, 
is to arrive at a P-value which indicates how the experi- 
ment is to be interpreted; the degree of correspondence 
between agent’s and percipient’s drawings must be deter- 
mined. This may be done by having independent judges 
match the percipient’s drawings with the agent’s drawings. 
Each drawing made by a percipient, that is, is “matched,” 
or credited to the agent’s drawing which it most nearly re- 
sembles. In the above illustration, then, by chance alone, if 
there were ten percipients, each drawing of the agent would 
have matched with it ten: percipients’ drawings. And of 
these ten, by chance, one would have been drawn on the 
occasion of attempted transmission of that particular agent’s 
drawing (the agent’s drawing with which the percipient’s 
drawing was matched). Now, if more than one are thus 
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matched, which were drawn upon the proper occasion, again 
a deviation from expectation is present, and this may be 
exactly evaluated. 

Even in this simple situation, however, it is better to use, 
for the matching procedure, more than the original ten 
agent’s drawings; a hundred would be better, for increasing 
the number of possible matches makes the genuine matches 
more noteworthy than would be the case if the sample were 
small. 

The foregoing has been principally concerned with data 
deriving from experiments concerned with extra-sensory 
perception; there are, however, other fields of psychical 
research in which the same type of problem must be solved, 
notably in the evaluation of mediumistic data. Soal and 
Saltmarsh* and, later, Prattt have presented methods of 
attacking this problem, and the general methodology may 
briefly be considered here. For purposes of illustration, a 
schematic representation of the Pratt study will serve. 

Assume that a medium sits with five persons, separately, 
and that at the times of the five sittings the sitters are not 
in the same room with the medium, sensory contact being 
controlled as completely as possible. At each sitting the 
medium yields, shall we say, twenty-five items of informa- 
tion about the sitter. After the five sittings, one with each 
person, the data would consist of 125 items of information, 
supposedly pertaining to the five sitters. Then each of the 
five sitters is given the 125 items of information, not know- 
ing which 25 were obtained at his particular sitting, and 
is asked to select the 25 which most directly pertain to his 
own person. By chance alone, five of these items may be 
expected to have been obtained during the sitter’s particular 
sitting, and again, by standard statistical procedure, devia- 
tions from chance expectation may be analyzed, permitting 
a critical and precise evaluation of the data. 





* A Method of Estimating the Supernormal Content of Mediumistic Com- 
munications, by H. F. Saltmarsh and S. G. Soal, S. P. R. Proceedings, Part 
114, Vol. XXXIX, March, 1930. 


+ Towards a Method of Evaluating Mediumistic Material, by J. G. Pratt, 
Bulletin 23, B. S. P. R., 1936. 
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The situation might be expressed graphically in the form 
of a contingency table as shown in the illustration herewith. 
The table shows the number of items of information which 
a subject describes as pertaining to himself obtained from 
the medium during the time he was actually sitting. On a 
purely chance basis, the expectancy in each cell is 5, since 
there were five sitters and twenty-five items of information 
per sitting. Assume in this illustration, then, that of the 25 
items of information selected by each sitter as pertaining to 
himself, 10 were actually obtained during his own sitting. 
These data are indicated in the main diagonal of the table. 

The total expectation (E) for the leading diagonal is 25, 
whereas the obtained value is 50. The total number (N) of 
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units involved is 125, and the difference (D) between ex- 
pected and obtained values is 25, and the value of Chi- 
square, a statistic of use in determining the significance of 
departures from expectation, is calculated as follows: 


2,2 
= > + ae 
625 625 _ 


Chi-square, then, is 31.25, and from previously computed 
tables we determine that P is, in this case, significant, being 
less than .01. Thus the data are not ascribable to chance, 
and the interpretation may be made accordingly. 

The work of Thomas* furnishes a good illustration of 
the application of objective techniques to mediumistic ma- 
terial, and in recent research in extra-sensory perception the 
role of coincidence is controlled to the largest degree pos- 
sible. In current research by Murphy and the writer (not 
yet published), for example, the material to be used is pre- 
pared mechanically, and the method is such that the source 
is truly infinite, making the statistical treatment of the 
data a straightforward procedure. Various methods of pre- 
paring material have been suggested by a number of 
writers{, and elimination of the subjective factor is nearing 
completion. 

In conclusion, then, the purpose of this paper has been to 
indicate the importance of the control of coincidental factors 
in psychical research. In doing so the quantitative aspect 
has necessarily been stressed. This should not be construed 
as indicating that the purely qualitative aspect is not of 
importance, for in many cases it undoubtedly is. The inter- 
est of this paper has been concerned, however, only with 
the quantitative side of the problem. 





* Beyond Normal Cognition, by J. F. Thomas, Boston, 1937. 
em i! Method for ESP Testing, by J. H. Manley, Jour. of Parapsychol., 
+ Requirements and Suggestions for an ESP Test Machine, by J. B. Rhine, 
Jour. of Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 3. 


+ A Machine for Research in Extra-Sensory Perception, by E. Taves, Jour. 
of Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 11. 











An Instance of Double Veridical Dreaming 


In the October 1939 issue of Blackwood’s Magazine, there 
appeared a gripping account by lan Scott of submarine 
patrol, in the war of 1914, called Noord Hinder. The 
climax of the narrative was a remarkable instance of double 
veridical dreaming indicating purpose. An excerpt was pub- 
lished in the Readers Digest in the January 1940 number. 
Mr. Scott’s account is briefly as follows :* 


“H.M.Submarine C-23 left Harwich before dawn for pa- 
trol duty and after a terrible sleet-lashed day on the surface 
and a worse night, Captain Carlyon decided to take to the 
bottom until the weather moderated. 


“*We'll surface about 10 o'clock tonight,’ he told me. 
‘Put one watchkeeper on the for’ard depth-gauge. The rest 
of the hands can pipe down.’ 


“After breakfast everyone, exhausted, fell asleep at once 
... I, too, slept. ... I was obviously in a munitions factory, 
for I could clearly see women turning up shells on lathes. 
I heard plainly the rattle and squeaking of the driving belts 
and the murmur of conversation. I passed through the vast 
shop and through a heavy door into another large compart- 
ment. Here overalled women were filling the shells with 
explosive. I thought guiltily of the matches in my pocket 
as I swung right and entered an office door marked ‘Inspec- 
tor’. Without feeling of surprise I saw my sister sitting at 
a desk, but she did not appear to notice me. Looking back 
through the doorway I had entered I saw with indescribable 
horror a scarlet snake of flame creeping along the floor. 
I tried to shout a warning, only to find I was tongue-tied. 
I whirled towards my sister in a frantic effort to save her, 
and noticed she was drooped over her desk as if asleep. 


“A terrific explosion! The walls trembled and bulged. 
Dust and flame, scorching, searing, choking. Falling tim- 





} * Some of the account is quoted from the Readers Digest with their per- 
mission, but Mr. Scott’s dream and his sister’s letter are quoted in full from 
the original in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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bers, metal, machinery, and with it a ghastly rain of blood 
and tattered flesh. I was suffocating, strangling... 


“T awoke sweating and gasping. Thank God it was only 
a dream! 

“The crew were still sound asleep, but the nightmare had 
driven sleep away, though I still felt strangely drowsy. I 
ached in every bone, and my neck was painfully stiff. Look- 
ing at the watch-keeper, I saw that he, too, was asleep. I 
staggered to my feet to approach him. We were still mo- 
tionless at 75 feet, and I looked at the clock. 


“Ten o’clock! It was time to surface. I shook the watch- 
keeper, and to my surprise he slumped heavily to the deck. 
I shook the captain, without success; his heart was barely 
beating. My own was racing and I sobbed for breath. I 
must have help to get us to the surface; by slapping faces 
and using water liberally I managed to get three men on 
their feet. They could neither concentrate nor stand with- 
out support but we got C-23 up. I opened the hatch to find 
—daylight. We had been at the bottom for 25 hours; it 


was a miracle any of us were alive. Petrol fumes had over- 
come us. 


“T told the skipper of my vivid dream, so vivid that it 
shocked me awake. And, I added, ‘as I started up I struck 
my head on the bottom of your bunk and that cleared my 


brain; otherwise I might have turned over and gone to 
sleep again.’ 


““That dream saved our lives.’ Carlyon said quietly. 


“Back at base, I found a letter and a telegram from my 
sister. I ripped it open to read: ‘Are you all right? Writ- 
ing.’ Wondering what had prompted this unaccustomed 


message, I casually opened her letter, and my attention was 
soon fixed. 


ceeé 


. . We had an appalling accident here to-day. The 
Filling shop exploded and thirty-six women were killed and 
hundreds badly injured. Although my office is off the Fill- 
ing room it was completely wrecked, and the desk where I 
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was sitting was blood-splashed and littered with ghastly 
charred flesh. I escaped without a scratch, but for heaven’s 
sake don’t tell mother. The extraordinary thing about the 
business is that it was exactly ten o’clock when I should 
have been going my rounds in the Filling shop. For the 
first time in my life, I dozed off at my desk and had a 
terrifying dream about you. I saw you and your crew lying 
motionless inside your horrible submarine. Everyone ap- 
peared to be dead, and although I seemed to know you were 
still alive, I had the strongest feeling that you were in deadly 
peril. I tried to wake you, to warn you. But I couldn’t make 
you hear. The explosion shattered the dream but dreaming 
probably saved me from being blown to pieces... ” 


* * * * * 


This account, though written in a fictional form for the 
sake of the narrative, had a ring of truth in it that prompted 
us to write to the author and ask for the facts. The follow- 
ing letter which we received in reply, we think will be of 
interest to the JoURNAL’s readers: 


H.M.S.—— 
January 30, 1940 


Dear Miss Pierson: 


I was interested to get your letter which I received to- 
day. I have only taken to writing in the last year or so and 
for that reason Noord Hinder was written from memory 
after the lapse of many years. 


I am afraid I am very ignorant on the matter of dreams 
but I wrote it as faithfully as I could remember. 


My sister and I were at the time very close together in 
our ideas and thoughts. 


I have written to her asking her what she remembers of 
the occasion. I don’t think she has read my yarn as she is 
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seriously ill. My Captain Carlyon-Britton did not live very 
long after we were together. 


I have had a number of letters from people interested in 
dreams and quoted to them of two other occasions when 
friends of mine were in extreme peril. 


One mother saw her son escaping from a submarine but 
caught sixty feet below the surface. She willed him to 
escape the only possible way and he told me afterwards that 
the idea came clearly to him when he had given up hope. 
He escaped with one lung and a dicky heart. 


Another mother told me how her son was killed at Jut- 
land. Years afterwards I was able to confirm it in detail .. . 


Incidently, my sister has always been supposed to pos- 
sess second sight but as I have a horror of knowing the 
future I have never encouraged her at all and possibly this 
doubtful gift faded many years ago. 


Please excuse this scrawl but time and tide are my 
enemies. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ian Scott 





, Lt. Commander, R.N. 


* * * * * 


This incident is remarkable in many respects. It is ex- 
tremely rare for two people to experience veridical dreams 
of a quite different nature but concerning each other simul- 
taneously. Furthermore, the occurrence demonstrates that 
two people, harmonious in thought, can experience each 
other’s peril in completely verifiable detail by clairvoyant 
dreaming. Both dreams indicate purpose for both dreamers 
tried very hard to warn each other. Yet the theory that 
they were entirely responsible for each other’s escape is 
unsatisfactory, because the sister was really saved by falling 
asleep—a circumstance which she tells us took place for the 
first time in her life at that hour in the morning. Com- 
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mander Scott could hardly be credited with the responsibility 
for inducing his sister’s sleep. 


The case is strengthened by the existence of documentary 
evidence—the sister’s letter quoted above, and by the unusu- 


ally reliable and intelligent source from which the account 
comes. 


It is difficult to put forward even a provisional hypothe- 
sis to explain the case. If one does not recognize a purpose- 
ful element in the dreams, they might be explained on a 
basis of telepathic exchange. But the unlikelihood of the 
sister’s falling asleep so early in the morning on that day 
of all days tends to indicate some other element at work and 


makes it difficult to identify this incident as one of pure 
telepathy. 











A Permanent Miracle 
The Tomb of the Saints at Arles-sur-Tech 


BY RENE JOHANNET 


Physical anomalies always bear with them a terrible in- 
convenience: the difficulty of scientific verification. How 
can a manifestation which is sudden, bizarre and unlikely 
to recur, be recorded in an irrefutable manner? As a rule, 
it is necessary in such instances to accept oral or written 
accounts—in other words, the precarious records of wit- 
nesses who are dependent upon the accuracy of their senses | 
and liable to the frequent errors that accompany such hap- 
penings such as material inexactitudes, errors of interpreta- 
tion and incursions of imagination. The witnesses do not 
always register the occurrence accurately and, moreover, 
are often victims of self-suggestion, not to mention the 
always possible lies and exaggerations of the boastful. In 
brief, many records break down under the scrutiny of his- 
torical analysis. 


It would be otherwise if the anomaly, remaining as it is, 
was nevertheless of some duration, homogeneous, repeti- 
tious and verifiable at will. But will such a conjunction of 
favorable conditions ever be realized? 


To my knowledge, it is so in at least one extremely curious 
case—that of the Tomb of the Saints at Arles-sur-Tech. 
Although it is at the eastern extremity of the French 
Pyrénées, the place is easily accessible, as it is close to a 
much frequented thermal spring, Amelie-les-Bains. 


The case concerns a stone sarcophagus, which separated 
from the ground and without means by which a stream of 
water could be conducted into it, has given forth an appre- 
ciable quantity of water without ceasing for nine centuries. 


Arles-sur-Tech, pronounced Tec and not to be confused 
with the provincial town of Arles near Marseilles, is a 
market town of Roussillon of approximately two thousand 
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inhabitants. It is situated in the Department of the Pyrénées 
Orientales in the district of Céret. 


The phenomenon is both very simple and very complex. 
It is very simple in its manifestation: the water appears 
on the inside surface of the sarcophagus exactly like sweat 
on the human skin. It runs down into the bottom where it 
accumulates and is gathered up. The phenomenon is very 
complex because the mechanism and origin of the produc- 
tion of water is inexplicable according to known natural 
laws. The whole of the phenomenon seems dependent on un- 


deniable physical forces, yet remain mysterious from every 
point of view. 


In order to throw as much light on the subject as pos- 
sible, it will be well to examine successively the facts them- 
selves and their history. The miracle is bound up with the 
memory of two Persian saints, Abdon and Sennen, who 
lived in the third century after Christ, and a part of whose 
relics were transported to Arles-sur-Tech at the end of the 
tenth century. As for the sarcophagus itself, it appears to 
date from the third or fourth century and is of local origin. 


Arles-sur-Tech is a charming little town built in the hol- 
low of a circle of mountains. It is developed around a 
Benedictine Abbey founded, itself, in the ninth century. 


At the present time, the tomb is placed in front of the 
church of Arles inside a sort of open porch and shut off by 
a grille. It is a marble sarcophagus made of one single block 
and entirely isolated from the ground on which it rests by 
means of two little pedestals about twenty centimeters in 
height. Its underside measures one meter, eighty-three cen- 
timeters in length. Its upper face measures one meter, 
ninety-two centimeters in length. Its height is sixty-five cen- 
timeters—its width, fifty centimeters. The original casing 
is framed by a moulding in the middle of which is the 
monogram of Christ: the Chi (*) cut by the iota (1). 


The cover is likewise cut of a single block. It is forty 
centimeters in height. It is fastened to the sarcophagus by 
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iron bands solidly sealed. Thus is the tomb which since the 
tenth century has furnished of itself a limpid and inexhaus- 
tible water which rises without ceasing and renews itself 
according to the measure of its distribution among the 
faithful. It is a natural, clear, pellucid water, agreeable to 
the taste. As I have said, it begins by streaming from the 
interior walls to collect at the bottom of the sarcophagus. 
This is covered by the sealed top but the joint allows the 
air to penetrate. Moreover, the bottom of the sarcophagus 
is covered by a light coating of slime. It is remarkable in 
itself that water which comes from such a place is not con- 
taminated and has not even a bad taste. It is a miracle in 
itself that water gathered up from slime is uncorrupted. 
People who have preserved it in open flagons in their own 
homes for years at a time have noticed no change or altera- 
tion in it. The author of one of the announcements on the 
tomb recounts, moreover, that a prelate of his acquaintance 
placed a flagon of this water on a marble mantelpiece dur- 
ing two successive winters. The marble was so hot, he 
writes, that you could not hold your hand on it. Not only 
was the water not altered but the level was not lowered as 
much as a millimeter. This account is unverified however. 


Incorruptible, this miraculous water is also inexhaustible. 
There is always some of it. As I have said, the sarcophagus 
is covered with a sealed top. At a place in the join, there is 
enough room to put in the funnel of a small hand pump— 


a pipette, as they call it locally. It is by this means that the 
water is drawn up. 


The quantity extracted is about four hundred liters a 
year. Some years there has been as much as six hundred 
to eight hundred liters. At other times, the tomb has fur- 
nished in a single day more than it can contain; its capacity 
being from two hundred to two hundred and fifty liters. 
This has occurred several times on All Saints Day, July 
31st, when much is taken out. There is no regularity in the 
supply. The level is sometimes very low in times of rain 
and high during periods of drought. Eye witnesses have 
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said that they have seen the water overflow the sarcophagus 
and run away in a little stream. 


Two or three times in the memory of man, the water has 
been lacking, sometimes in dry weather and sometimes in 
rainy weather. Each time the inhabitants and the clergy 
have instituted public prayers. At the end of from eight to 
fifteen days, the water has mysteriously reappeared as sud- 
denly as it disappeared. 


Traditionally, the water is supposed to accomplish heal- 
ing and it is for the sick that it is drawn off. Although this 
particularity is not a question of dogma and Catholics are 
at liberty to believe or not in the miraculous origin and 
nature (in the theological sense of the word) of this liquid, 
the Bishops of Perpignan have always encouraged the devo- 
tion of the faithful toward the saints who are considered 
as the authors of the miracle. 


This brings us to the point where we must review the 
history of the miracle. It is well-known. Abdon and Sen- 
nen both belonged to noble Persian families and were of 
the Zoroastrian religion. Secretly converted to the Gospel, 
they became part of a military expedition against the Ro- 
mans. This expedition turned out badly. Abdon and Sennen 
were led into captivity to Babylon where they were allowed 
some liberty before being sent to Rome to serve as the 
ornaments of a triumph. They profited from this circum- 
stance by entering into relations with the Christian com- 
munity of the city and with its Bishop, Polychronius. This 
happened in the third century under the victorious general 
and future Emperor, Decius, who gave his name to one of 
the bloodiest persecutions against the Faith when the Church 
of Babylon was put to a strong test and Polychronius was 
martyred. Our two captives buried Polychronius’ body 
secretly with those of the other victims of the tyrant. In 
the end, they were discovered, arrested, placed in chains 
and transferred to Rome. It was during that time that 
Decius was proclaimed Emperor at Rome (249). The per- 
secutions which he had perpetrated only in his immediate 
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surroundings and which had even been stopped during the 
accession of Philip, the Arab, recommenced with violence 
all over the Empire. At Rome, two of the first victims 


were Abdon and Sennen. They were massacred by gladia- 
tors (July 30, 250). 


Now we must consider a second history—that of their 
remains. It is as agitated as their existence. An assistant 
deacon, Quirinus, had gathered and preserved their relics 
in his house. He was arrested in his turn and decapitated 
in 269. In the reign of Constantine, the bones were removed 
to what was considered a safer place: the cemetery of Pon- 
tien. They were placed in a cubiculum which is still in 
existence. Painted on the wall one can see the pictures of 
the saints—two young men dressed in Persian costume on 
the left and right of Christ. Their bones must have re- 
mained there until the reign of Pope Gregory IVth (827- 
844). 

Let us pause a moment in our narrative. The question 
which interests us is the water—the water of the sarcopha- 
gus. And in the belief of certain interpreters, it is here that 
one finds in symbol its origin by a kind of psychic transmis- 
sion or contagion. The cubiculum ended at the bottom in 
a sort of niche in front of which there was a square basin 
fed by a spring. The tradition is that Saint Peter had ad- 
ministered the sacrament of baptism there. The priest, 
Eusebe, had likewise baptized a young paralytic there—the 


same one that gave his name to the catacomb, Pontien—and 
he emerged cured. 


The waters of the basin were miraculous, then. The re- 
mains of Abdon and Sennen reposed within the compass of 
their murmuring for the next five centuries. It was Gregory 
IV, as I have said, who transported them with great pomp 
to a place still more illustrious—the crypt of the Basilica of 
Saint Mark. This crypt is also intact and can be visited. 


Let us now return to the valley of Tech. A little before 
the period when our two martyrs changed their abode, a 
sainted monk, the Benedictine, Castellan, came from Spain 
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to look for a secluded spot on which to found an abbey. He 
discovered the place that he sought at the foot of the Cani- 
gou, not far from the confluent of the Tech and the Riu- 
ferrer in a place where there arose a few ancient ruins. He 
built a cell. Other monks quickly joined him. A new monas- 
tery, the Abbey of Sainte Marie, was founded (821) near 
which a number of villagers settled. From the monastery 
was born a town: Arles. 


While still young, the town became familiar with hard 
trials. First the Normans came to Roussillon, returning 
from an expedition to the Balearics. Then there was an 
invasion of enormous monsters, a kind of monkey, known 
to local history under the name of Simiots. Life became 
impossible. Monks and laymen took counsel. In those days 
the monastery was governed by an Abbot named Arnulfe. 
In despair, he decided to turn to Rome and started for the 
Holy City. His pilgrimage took place under the reign of 
John XIII (965-972). I will pass over in silence the visions 
which are said to have been experienced by him. It is more 
verifiable that he solicited the gift of certain relics from 
the Pope to protect his monastery and the town—a natural 
request at that epoch. When he returned, he brought with 
him a part of the bones of St. Abdon and St. Sennen. 


For the second time, we find ourselves in the presence of 
water. At this period the relics of martyrs were sought for 
with passion. Not only did men intrigue without respite to 
get them but sometimes they did not hesitate to murder and 
steal when simpler means of persuasion failed, to say noth- 
ing of falsifications. Already many small parcels of the 
bones of Abdon and Sennen had been placed among the 
communities of the faithful. But it was the first time that 
such an important portion was going to be transported by 
road without escort. The venerable Arnulfe realized the 
temptation for robbers. 


In order to avoid violence, he resorted to a ruse. He had 
a special trick barrel made. This cask was composed of 
three parts: the middle part to hold the bones; the front 
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part, wine, and the rear part, water. Thus the relics jour- 
neyed protected by liquid. And such is the origin of the 
special cult of the coopers who in the middle ages took 
Abdon and Sennen as their patrons. And such perhaps also 
is the possible origin of the oozing. In any case, from the 
time of their arrival on the soil of France, the liquids con- 


tained in the barrel worked miracles, returning sight to the 
blind. 


The Roman church which one actually sees at Arles-sur- 
Tech was constructed soon after the arrival of the relics 
and the disappearance of the Simiots that followed. Then 
Arnulfe died. He was buried in one of the chapels where his 
body still rests. The tenth century epitaph which describes 
his death and his merits has not been touched. Engraved in 
stone, it does not forget to mention the transportation of the 
relics as one of his greatest works. Since then, that is to 
say, during the past ten centuries, the presence at Arles of 
the relics of Abdon and Sennen, the solemn cult of which 
they are the object and the miracles that are attributed to 
them form together a consistent whole. 


In order to study more carefully the production of the 
mysterious water, we must examine the physico-psychic ele- 
ments, the first of which is the tomb itself. 


This tomb had already been in existence for several cen- 
turies when Arnulfe returned to Roussillon bringing the 
bones.of the saints. It came probably from the ancient Gallo- 
Roman ruins that the Benedictine founder of the monastery 
discovered in this place in the valley when he came there. 
Popular tradition says that the greater part of the bones of 
Abdon and Sennen were placed in a reliquary and honored 
inside the church where they are still to be found, but that 
some part of them was also placed in the tomb. Hence the 
miracle of the water. In any case, the clergy take care to 
renew the provision from time to time. At diverse intervals 
minute pieces of the relics are put into the sarcophagus. 


Although tradition unites the supernatural action of the 
water which emanates from the tomb with the saints, Ab- 
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don and Sennen, there remains some inconsistency in the 
economy of the miracle. 


On the one hand, the tomb which is outside of the church 
makes a double use of the reliquary which is kept within. 
On the other hand, why don’t the bones of the reliquary like- 
wise produce water—a privilege reserved for the sarcopha- 


gus, when it is supposed that it is the reliquary that causes 
the liquid? 


It is not explained why, in depriving the sarcophagus 
of the greater part of the relics, Arnulfe or one of his suc- 
cessors thought it necessary to entrust a very small part to 
the enormous open tomb. It constitutes an enigma irritat- 
ing to logic, quite apart from the miracle itself. 


The transportation of the relics from Rome to Arles be- 
ing historically dated, one wonders if the tomb, more ancient 
by several centuries than the arrival of the bones, may not 
have been, perhaps, the object of a local cult and the frame 
of an analogous marvel. The arrival of the relics perhaps 
erased the more ancient tradition. But how is it then that 
during the Simiots’ invasion Arnulfe felt himself spiritually 
disarmed and obliged to go all the way to Rome to seek 
protection? The problem is insoluble. 


In the second place, what about the water? The ecclesi- 
astical historians of Abdon and Sennen see in the water of 
the sarcophagus a mystical resurgence of the spring which 
ran to the bottom of the first tomb in the catacomb of Pon- 
tien. They suppose that when Arnulfe filled his barrel, it 
was from this spring which served Saint Peter in adminis- 
tering baptism. 


It is worth noting in this connection that the appearance 
of miraculous springs is not rare in the lives of the saints 
and the histories of sanctuaries. Without leaving the midi 
of France we can find several examples. In 1858, the 
waters of Lourdes gushed forth; in 1846, those of Salette. 
Not far from Lourdes, at Béthara, in 1622, a spring which 
had been dried up for several years suddenly recommenced 
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to run with abundance, working miracles. And finally, in 
1500, the Virgin of Garaison at Mauléon, still in the same 
region, appeared near a fountain. 


But we are not concerned at Arles with a real spring. 
The water does not come from the ground. It does not run. 
It oozes gently and in an appreciable quantity from the 
inside walls of a dry block of stone isolated from its sur- 
roundings. Whatever the origin, history or faith, the liquid 
is an actual fact. 


It is not possible here to give all the testimonies that 
have been recorded during the past ten centuries, but let 
us consider a few. 


As one would imagine, contradictions are not lacking. 
From century to century wits have been set to work more 
or less skillfully to establish verifications. Thus in 1529, a 
group of Spanish officers camped for several days in suc- 
cession near the tomb and strove to draw off from it all 
the water possible. They left with a very large supply. In 
1587 and 1752, examinations were made to ascertain that 
no secret conduit existed by which the water could be clan- 
destinely renewed. In 1848, the sarcophagus was entirely 
separated from all supports for a period of ten days in 
order to allow the curious to satisfy themselves that no 
cheating dishonored the tomb. 


The French Revolution permitted a sort of verification 
of the spiritual side of the miracle. In May, 1794, the town 
of Arles was occupied by a troop of Allobroges (revolu- 
tionary savoyards). The church was plundered; the tomb 
overturned and filled with rubbish. The miracle ceased. Six 
months passed. In October 1795, the band of madmen with- 
drew. The inhabitants had nothing more pressing to do 
than to clean the holy tomb. They washed it first with hot 
water and then with cold. At last they undertook to dry it. 
It was then that the three women employed by this pious 
task saw that their linen towels did not dry the tomb. The 
miracle had resumed its course. Everywhere drops formed. 
The fragments of the relics which had been withdrawn soon 
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after the desecration were replaced in the sarcophagus. 
That same evening there was an inch of water in the bot- 
tom—fifteen days later there were twenty-five centimeters. 
The cover was then sealed with the two bands of iron that 
remain intact today. 


We possess twenty-four explicit testimonies on this re- 
markable incident as they were collected on the 29th and 


the 30th of November, 1825, by the civil and religious 
authorities. 


Anyone can procure water from the tomb. It is given 
gratuitously by the curate. It is only necessary to pay the 
postage to receive a little carafe in the form of a pilgrim’s 
gourd by mail. However, a trip to the tomb will repay 
investigators. The miracle of Arles-sur-Tech offers ideal 
conditions for examination by men of science. 














Survey and Comment 


In the December 1939 issue of the Journal of Parapsychology, 
the Editors, Drs. Murphy and Reiss, state that they are altering the 
editorial policy of the magazine to include an occasional theoretical 
article. In the same issue they publish an essay called A Theory of 
Extra-Sensory Perception by Oliver L. Reiser of the Department 
of Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh. 


If the theoretical articles of future issues are as stimulating, and 
at the same time are set forth in the same spirit of impartial dis- 


cussion as Dr. Reiser’s essay, we heartily applaud the Editors’ 
decision. 


Although we realize that such speculations at this time will probably 
shoot wide of the mark, we believe that efforts to formulate hypoth- 
eses which will correlate and explain the findings of psychical re- 
search cannot help but be of great value. Furthermore, those who 
are not themselves conducting Extra-Sensory Perception experiments 
and who are, perhaps, as interested in the significance of the 
experiments as in the methods of procedure and control, will wel- 
come this editorial innovation. 


Dr. H. H. Price’s Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical 
Research (London), which was reviewed in the last JouRNAL, em- 
phasized the need for unifying hypotheses to guide experimentation 
and spoke particularly of the part that professional philosophers 
might play in this connection. Dr. Reiser’s paper is an attempt to 
formulate an hypothesis that will remove what he calls the “old argu- 
ment from inconceivability”. 


The constituent elements of his theory are: (1) the theory of 
emergent evolution; (2) the system of reasoning termed non- 
Aristotelian logic; (3) the notion of psychic levels; and (4) the 
doctrine known as religious humanism. 


It is impossible to outline Dr. Reiser’s theory in detail but the 
essence of it is that psychical phenomena constitute manifestations 
of an emergent evolutionary stage in the mental development of 
man. In Dr. Reiser’s opinion, the changes that this evolutionary 
step would bring would be so fundamental as to alter man’s mode 
of thought since the time of the Greeks, namely, Aristotelian logic. 


For the sake of argument, Dr. Reiser divides the evolution of the 
mind into three periods: the pre-Aristotelian; the Aristotelian; and 
the non-Aristotelian. He defines the pre-Aristotelian or first level 
of consciousness as dealing with nature in terms of wholes, the axiom 
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of which is: everything is everything else. He cites Lévy-Bruhl’s 
conviction that primitive man does not observe the fundamental 
canon of Aristotelian logic, the law of contradiction, but follows a 
different principle which he termed participation. Thus primitive 
man’s personifications of nature are based on what have been called 
false identifications — “I am other things.” 


In contrast to the pre-Aristotelian stage, the Aristotelian mentality, 
according to Dr. Reiser, is based on sharp distinctions — on the 
law of identity. Here the axiom is this is this and that is that. This 


logic involves a sharp distinction between an “object” and its “envi- 
ronment.” 


But it is the non-Aristotelian mentality or third level of conscious- 
ness which concerns us here. Telepathy and clairvoyance suggest 
the possible emergence of an enlarged consciousness, capable of 
sharing awareness and experience by means of psychic perception. 
This super-logical state has been postulated before in psychical 
literature but is rarely if ever treated by philosophers in spite of the 
fact that it would seem to be the next evolutionary step in the mind 
of man, — an evolution which, from our knowledge of nature, we 


must consider very probable. Dr. Reiser postulates this third con- 
sciousness as follows: 


“In proposing that the third stage of mental evolution is, or will 
be, the non-Aristotelian mode of orientation, we mean that after the 
present age of specialization in science has passed, or has been sup- 
plemented by an era of coordination and synthesis of knowledge, we 
will attain an insight into the interconnectedness of things which will 
resemble primitive man’s sense of ‘participation’ in the sense that 
here, on a higher level, we again realize the limitations of the classical 
laws of thought. On this coming third level we return to the idea 
that everything is everything else, except that this non-Aristotelian 
principle (unlike the pre-logical principle of the primitive mentality) 
will be based on the understanding of an underlying unity, provided 
by a sub-universe of continuity so that the distinction between ‘object’ 
and ‘environment’ becomes relative. Individual identity is to some 
extent illusory. In its ethical application this means that it is really 


true that we are our brother’s keepers, and that he who would save 
his life must lose it.” 


Thus, Dr. Reiser’s argument leads us to the consideration of a 
higher unity which will be achieved by our participation in the universe 
through perceptual awareness made possible by the development of 
our psychic faculties. As a man is aware of all parts of his body at 
the same time, so may we become aware of the whole body of the 
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universe. Psychic facts, Dr. Reiser believes, indicate that it is at 
least possible to conceive of some sort of “mechanism” whereby the 
space-time intervals which normally isolate individuals from each 
other may be overcome. 


“Tf all this is true”, he concludes, “as time goes on the law of 
identity will become even less satisfactory as a description of human 
individuality. And thus we are confirmed in our conclusion that 
Extra-Sensory Perception, defying the time-honored laws of Aristo- 
telian logic in their scientific applications, is but a feeble and uncertain 
intimation of psychic powers yet to be evolved and perhaps eventually 
to become universal in the human species. Evolution is not through 
with the human organism, for still higher functions remain to be 
developed. Humanity thus appears as a god i in embryo, a developing 
being with the psychic powers — omniscience and omnipresence — 
which man has hitherto assigned to his God. Perhaps man will 
eventually find that he is made in the image of God because God 
is being made in the image of Humanity.” 


* * * 


A post graduate scholarship for the study of psychical research 
has recently been established at Trinity College, Cambridge, England 
in memory of F. W. H. Myers, as a result of a bequest left to the 
college for that purpose by the late Mr. F. D. Perrott. 


This studentship which is more or less the same as the Hodgson 
Fellowship at Harvard is the first of its kind to be established in 
England. Professor C. D. Broad is responsible for drawing up the 
rules of the scholarship and will undoubtedly keep a watchful eye 
upon it. The acceptance of a bequest for the purpose of a studentship 
for psychical research by the governing body of Trinity College is 
a definite step forward and should add prestige and dignity to the 
subject, though Professor Broad is quoted as stating that the 
establishment of the studentship does not imply that the governing 


body of the college have reached any conclusion on the existence of 
psychical phenomena. 


Although extra-sensory perception experiments are being con- 
ducted in the psychology departments of approximately ten univer- 
sities in the United States, there is only one chair in the subject. 
It is at Stanford University and so far has chiefly contributed nega- 
tive results to the study. 


Holland is the only country which has shown both vision and 
courage in this respect. There are chairs of psychical research estab- 
lished in association with the psychology departments of three Dutch 
universities: Utrecht, Leyden and Groningen. These chairs are at 
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present held by three eminent psychical researchers, Professors 
Tenhaeff, Dietz and Heimans respectively. These men are all 
members of the Dutch Society for Psychical Research and their work 
is published from time to time in the Society’s organ, Tijdschrift voor 
Parapsychologie. 


* * * 


The January 1940 Psychic Science contains a paper by Dr. J. Het- 
tinger Ph.D. entitled The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty. The paper which 
records a series of experiments in psychometry with two professional 
sensitives, was prepared to be read before the Psychological Section 
of the British Association in Dundee in September — an event which 
was cancelled by the war. It is of especial interest because the 
statistical and time factor experiments outlined in the paper were 
embodied in a successful thesis presented by Dr. Hettinger for the 
Ph.D. degree of London University. According to the editor of 
Psychic Science, this is probably the first thesis based on a study 
of paranormal faculties that has ever been accepted by an English 
university, and is another intimation that the universities the world 


over are gradually opening their minds and their doors to psychical 
research. 

















Book Review 


THROUGH CLOUDS OF DOUBT. By Major J. H. Webster, 


MBE.MC., with a preface by Sir Oliver Lodge. Psychic Press 
Ltd., 3/6. 


This book is well worth reading. It deals with many questions that 
inquirers are likely to ask. Its value does not consist alone in the 
striking and evidential experiences which are recorded by the author, 
but also in his mental reactions to those experiences which often sur- 
prise and perplex him. The writer is a distinguished officer who 
served during the war of 1914 under Field Marshal Earl French, 
who was himself interested in psychical phenomena. 


Major Webster’s investigations were prompted by the sponta- 
neous experiences of his wife after the death of their son. She 
gradually developed various forms of psychic ability and the phe- 
nomena produced in their home circle included trance and direct voice. 
One incident is brief enough to outline: 


One of the five principal controls of the circle is an Indian per- 
sonality who Major Webster says “often chatters in her own 
language, especially just as she is assuming control.” On one 
occasion, she gave a sentence in Urdu, a language that none of the 
sitters understood. “I took it down phonetically,” he adds, “but 
made no effort to confirm it beyond one or two casual inquiries 
which were not successful. At every subsequent sitting, I was 
chided by ‘Biba’ (the control) for not verifying it.” “Biba” 
finally reminded Major Webster’s daughter that there was a patient 
in her nursing home who often had a visitor, a member of the 
Indian army, that could translate the sentence. “Biba” spelt it out 


letter by letter. The visitor was found to exist and the sentence 
was translated. 


This incident serves to illustrate the kind of experience that led 
the author through clouds of doubt to the convictions which prompted 
him to write the book. The doubts were not due to any suspicion 
as to the genuineness of the phenomena which he witnessed for the 
most part in his own home but as to the interpretation to be put 
upon them. With complete candor he reveals to his readers the 
fluctuations of his mind which, through years of experience and the 
honest consideration of alternative hypothesis, led him to his 
present position. 


The book is prompted by the desire to lead others to investigate 
the subject. Major Webster writes: “. . . not for one moment have 
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I entertained the idea or even the hope that this book will convince 
anyone of the truth of survival of personality after death. .. . but 
what I set out to do when I decided to place my experiences on 
record, was to create a spark which might be kindled into a flame of 
desire on the part of a few people at any rate to investigate for 
themselves, and eventually maybe share with me the joy of a new 
outlook on life, the knowledge of life’s purpose and the truth of 
its continuance.” 


This modest aim, so frankly stated, is typical of the quality of 
the book which is characterized by lucid sincerity and wise discretion. 
The reader feels increasing confidence in the judgment of the writer 
as he proceeds. A brief note by Sir Oliver Lodge introduces the 
work, which he commends as calculated to spread a conviction of 
truths which really do “greatly concern humanity”. 


Helen Alex. Dallas. 
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